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thou advancest in philosophy, the growing ideas will enlarge
thy knowledge of the Deity, as his wonderous works and
attributes are revealed to thy understanding. On the day in
which thou shalt attain the last of these few folios, on that
day the will of Heaven shall lead thee hence."1 The ap-
pointed moment arrives fourteen years later, ushered by
divine music, harmonious voices, livid flames and the sweet
perfume of eastern spices; and simultaneously Grinvil,
whose wounds had not proved fatal and who had been
searching for him appears on the scene. Astianax is led back
to the world by the persuasions of Grinvil. "The field of
honour," he said, "calls thee to arms: For even now the
young Lord Melvil, with his uncles the Lords Selbourn, and
Henncks, and a mighty band of great confederates, have
taken arms against our Sovereign. .. . ."2 Astianax, and an
unknown knight who turns out to be his son, win honour
and glory in the battle and all their lands are restored to
them*
As a story The Hermitage has far less interest for us than
even The Castle of Otranto^ and from the above sketch
one may wonder what possible connection it could have with
Horace Walpole's novel, excepting the central idea of the
prophecy or the fact that a hermit is fundamentally con-
nected with the plot in both* But the real influence or Wai-
pole lies in the supernatural element in the book, in the
attempt at medieval colouring, and in some of the characters
and minor incidents. The marvellous is so profusely intro-
duced into The Hermitage^ that it would have put the author
of The Castle of Otranto to shame* There are cataclysmic
changes which in a trice alter beyond recognition the face of
nature; lightning and thunder are ever ready at hand to herald
any event of importance, to punish the evil and succour the
deserving. The machinery of Walpole is transported whole-
sale into his tale by William Hutchinson.
"Some little time preceding to the day of trial [trial about
the property], Astianax had retired into the gallery of his
mansion, to meditate on the posture of his affairs___As he
walked pensive to and fro, on a sudden, behind him, at the
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